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EDITORIAL 


On April 24 and 25, 1942, there was held at New York University 
the Institute on Educational Reconstruction, under the auspices of 
the School of Education and the United States Committee on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction, perhaps the most significant conference of 
the year and one that probably will influence education vitally. 

The original purpose was to have a small intimate conference of 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty invited persons representing a cross 
section of American life in so far as was possible. As a matter of fact, 
by the time the conference did occur, one hundred and twenty-five 
persons had signified their desire to attend and participate in the 
conference. Most of these had invitations that resulted from specific 
requests for permission to attend. Our difficulty was to keep the 
number down to a limit where actual discussion could take place. 

The conference was composed of representatives of a dozen of 
the Allied Nations and from every interest in American life—cap- 
ital, labor, university presidents, professors, and laymen interested 
in educational reconstruction. The conference continued for two . 
days with no set speeches but with vigorous discussion and final 
complete agreement on the program. 

We have attempted in the report of committees which is pub- 
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lished in this issue to give the essential emphasis of this conference 
rather than to report what actually took place. It is necessary to 
indicate that the most important emphases were the need of an 
international bureau of education, patterned after the labor bureau 
of the League of Nations, and the discussion of the program of edu- 
cation during the late adolescent period from sixteen to twenty-five 
years of age. While one can never present in summaries what took 
place at a meeting of this kind, the various committees presenting 
these summaries have done an excellent job and I am sure our sub- 
scribers will read this issue with deepest interest. 





E. GeorcE PAYNE 














THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL OF EQUALITY OF 
EDUCATION AND EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


ALONZO F. MYERS 


There has long been recognized in the United States the necessity 
for much greater equalization of opportunity for education than 
now exists. Much has been accomplished along this line by indi- 
vidual States. Much also has been accomplished by publicly and 
privately supported institutions of higher learning through the pro- 
vision of scholarships, loan funds, and plans for self-help. It is 
increasingly being recognized, however, that this task can be ac- 
complished satisfactorily only through the large-scale participation 
by the Federal Government in the financing of programs for the 
equalization of educational opportunity. 

Only dimly do we now begin to realize that this problem of 
equality of opportunity is larger than a United States problem. It is 
a world problem. Just as we realize that an enlightened citizenry is © 
essential to the preservation of democracy in the United States, and 
that our democracy is not safe so long as we do not make universal 
provision for equality of educational opportunity, so now are we 
forced by the impact of world events to recognize that this principle 
must be extended to all peoples as the first and most fundamental 
condition for the establishment of a world society in which men 
may be free and live at peace with their neighbors. 

Following the final victory of democracy over Axis despotism, 
there must be an intensive application of democratic ideals and prac- 
tices throughout the world. Equality of opportunity for education is 
the first, foremost, and most fundamental application of democratic 
ideals to the life of the whole younger generation. It will be essential 
for the people, and especially the youth, of the world to know that 


unequal treatment of youth in educational opportunities has gone 
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forever. Under democracy every talent must find its proper place to 
develop and grow to its highest form. 

The realization of this ideal of equality of opportunity will pro- 
vide the democratic nations and the coming democratic world unity 
with an abundance of superior talent of brain and hand, of character 
and leadership. Such an abundance of talent will be urgently needed 
to meet the great task of reconstruction facing our world after final 
victory. By this rule of equality of opportunity, democracy offers to 
mankind something no despotism ever can achieve. By doing more 
than despotism ever dares to do, democracy sends its roots deep into 
the hearts of the people. 

The principle of equality of educational opportunity excludes any 
discrimination based on sex, race, social status, confession, or politi- 
cal opinion. No class or minority shall enjoy any special privileges or 
suffer under any disadvantages in this matter of opportunity for 
education. Every mother, every father shall know that their chil- 
dren by their own effort will make a new start in life, and will reach, 
inside a friendly and cooperative society, exactly the goal that their 
talents and efforts bring within their reach. Only if every young 
generation makes in this sense society new again, can democracy 
live and avoid senility and sterility. Only by this application of 
equality of opportunity can the natural aristocracy of talents replace 
what Jefferson called the “Tinsel Aristocracy” based on privileges 
only. 

As soon as these fundamental rights are established, the applica- 
tion of these principles calls for great wisdom and true educational 
statesmanship. It means that the first years in school shall see all 
children united in one unified public-school system. Here, at least, 
one society without privileges shall emerge. The children shall be 
one, as their natural instinct is inclined toward oneness and equality. 
But as soon as the differentiations of talents and gifts develop and 
appear, the school system, too, shall be differentiated. Trained minds 
and hands are needed in many forms and fields, and talents natu- 
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rally tend toward many directions. The practically gifted, the young 
genius in science or in skill, or in modern languages, shall find early 
his own way of self-expression and perfection, equal in quality and 
importance to the way of the classical education. 

v Tokeep ahighly gifted talent down to the average, or to mark the 
pace of development by the weakest runner would be as unwise as 
to keep achievement in sports down to the standard of mediocrity. 
Some develop later, only after life experience, to the full growth of 
their personalities. New chances, new starts, shall be offered by an 
extensive system of adult education. 

One of the principal reasons for inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity is the differentiation of financial resources of school districts. 
As there are rich and poor families, so are there rich and poor dis- 
tricts, provinces, and countries. Inequality of the resources of the 
districts stands in the way of true equality of educational opportu- 
nity in the same sense as inequality of the family resources. Both 
situations call, therefore, for democratic action. Poor States and dis- 
tricts need financial support from the whole of a nation, soon from 
the whole of the democratic world, to the end that a decent educa- 
tional opportunity may be guaranteed to all. But the independent 
character of education as an outgrowth of local and district self- 
administration shall not be changed. 

World War II marked the end of isolationism in America and in 
the world. War and modern instruments of warfare have demon- 
strated, even to the most ardent isolationist, that neither America 
nor any other part of the world can live at peace and in isolation 
from the rest of the world. Our future peace and prosperity are now 
inextricably interwoven with the peace and prosperity of the world. 
In a cooperative world, education cannot remain isolationist and 
nationalistic. Dr. M. Thomas Tchou (Chinese) expressed in a reso- 
lution presented to the Institute on Educational Reconstruction 
what our future course should be in relation to this matter: 


Whereas prejudices based on ignorance and provincialism regarding 
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race, religion, and culture are a source of deadly hindrance to the reali- 
zation of a peaceful democratic and just world order; 

Whereas education in schools is often circumscribed by nationalistic 
considerations, and patriotism is often misunderstood as hatred of all 
nations except one’s own; 

Be it Resolved that the Institute recommends to all educational authori- 
ties of all nations to train youth for world citizenship as well as national 
citizenship, and to provide not only equality of education and equality 
of opportunity, but also to provide such contents of education as are 
based on equal consideration and treatment of the different races, reli- 
gions, and cultures, to the end that a sane and constructive patriotism 
may be created as a basis for a democratic world order. 


In attempting to give serious consideration to this important mat- 
ter of providing at least some measure of equality of opportunity for 
the youth of the world, we in America are faced with a challenge, 
the like of which we have rarely faced. Intellectually, I believe that 
most thoughtful persons readily recognize the necessity for con- 
structive action along this line. Practically, and realistically, we must 
recognize that our thinking and our action to date have been ex- 
ceedingly provincial in such matters. Specifically, the American 
people have not as yet been willing to come to grips with this prob- 
lem of equalization of educational opportunity for the youth of our 
own nation, much less for the youth of the world. What does the 
record show? In many of our local communities the education pro- 
vided for the children on the wrong side of the railroad tracks is not 
of a quality comparable with that provided in the silk-stocking dis- 
tricts. Eight hundred thousand children of elementary-school age in 
the United States are not enrolled in any school. There is shocking 
evidence there of lack of equality of educational opportunity. 

No one would argue that the educational provisions for Negroes 
in the South are comparable to those provided for the white chil- 
dren. Some, but not so many as formerly, still argue that the way to 
spoil a Negro is to educate him. Decisions of our United States 
Supreme Court, rendered during the past two or three years, are 
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breaking down these barriers of race discrimination in the matter 
of equality of educational opportunity. But we still have a long way 
to go. Negroes are not the only ones discriminated against. In the 
Southwest there are equally flagrant violations against Mexicans. 
In some communities the average class size for “white” children is 
thirty-five, while for Mexican children it is seventy or seventy-five. 

Only a few of our States have made any appreciable contribution 
toward equalizing educational opportunity within their borders. 
Yet the most superficial consideration of the problem provides 
abundant evidence that to place sole or principal reliance upon the 
financial ability of local districts to support education must inevi- 
tably mean that a large share of American youth will be denied the 
opportunity for a decent education. For example in one State 
(Pennsylvania), for which I have figures at hand, the poorest dis- 
trict had back of each pupil $213.00 in assessed valuation ; the richest 
had $39,444.00. In the former a five-mill property tax yielded $20.00 
per teacher; in the latter, $3,625.00. It should be stated that Penn- 
sylvania makes some State-wide provision for equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. In the example just cited, however, the poorer 
district received only fifty per cent more State subsidy than did the 
wealthy district. 

Several States have worked out plans for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. Under the direction of Professor Paul R. Mort 
of Columbia University a plan was developed that attempted to 
distribute State aid on the basis of two fundamental principles. The 
first of these is the principle of need, expressed largely in terms of 
the number of children to be educated. The second is the principle 
of ability, or the wealth available in the district for the support of 
education. A plan for equalization of educational opportunity based 
on these principles would work somewhat as follows: The State 
education department would make a thorough study of costs to 
determine what would be considered a satisfactory minimum edu- 
cational program. Let us assume that this minimum is set at an 
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expenditure of $100.00 per year per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. Any district that could meet that standard without exceeding 
the uniform minimum tax rate would receive no subsidy from the 
State. A poor district which could raise locally only $40.00 per pupil 
would be reimbursed by the State to the extent of $60.00 per pupil. 

Weare only now reaching the point in the United States at which 
the public conscience in this matter of equalizing opportunities for 
youth is receptive to the idea of equalizing educational opportu- 
nities within the respective States. Although there has long been 
agitation for a program of Federal equalization of educational 
opportunity, and although many bills have been introduced in 
Congress looking toward such an end, no comprehensive nation- 
wide action has taken place in the United States for the equalization 
of educational opportunity for the nation’s youth. There can be little 
doubt as to the need for such action. Many of the States do not pos- 
sess sufficient wealth and income to enable them to provide a decent 
education for their youth. The wealthy States cannot afford to be 
complacent about this problem. Underprivileged youth do not re- 
main in the underprivileged areas. They migrate to the great indus- 
trial and commercial centers and there create social problems that 
are far more costly than would be the cost of a program of Federal 
equalization of educational opportunity for the nation’s youth. Gen- 
erally speaking, our poorer States exert much greater effort, and 
spend a much larger portion of their income on education than do 
the wealthier States. In spite of this effort, the amount available for 
education in the poorer States is unconscionably low. The following 
table tells the story. The data are from Statistics of State School 
Systems, United States Office of Education. 
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CuRRENT EXPENSE PER PupiL IN AVERAGE DaiLy ATTENDANCE 


State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Calorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North, Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


(Not including interest) 


1929-1930 

$37.28 
109.12 
33-56 
133-30 
110.76 
102.58 
95-12 
132.39 
50.61 
31.89 
86.86 
102.56 
91.66 
96.10 
92.81 
46.23 
48.19 
69.89 
80.15 
109.57 
114.76 
101.29 
36.13 
70.28 
109.73 
93.08 
136.18 
92.77 
124.90 
77.21 
137-55 
42.85 
99-55 
95-69 
65.48 
103.31 
87.81 
95-74 
39.98 
95.36 
42.66 
54-57 


1933-1934 
$30.09 
77.11 
22.60 
109.83 
78.30 
82.12 
92.85 
107.30 
40.73 
28.34 
57-09 
78.18 
60.20 
65-44 
60.19 
33-37 
36.12 
52.09 
68.64 
95-69 
67.68 
75-15 
23-55 
60.27 
79-24 
57-48 
117.90 
79.67 
102.53 
60.19 
124.13 
24.18 
67.32 
72.51 
43-70 
68.90 
75-04 
96.97 
27.14 
62.29 


34.62 
46.63 


1937-1938 

$34.27 
94.16 
31.62 
131.43 
7.41 
104.47 
104.64 
123.05 
59-91 
37-71 
75.00 
103.77 
77.01 
81.15 
72.84 
44-49 
54-09 
60.36 
78.93 
109.81 
89.31 
QI.92 
28.19 
70.68 
104.12 
70.67 
133.89 
92.13 
125-53 
71.30 
147.65 
39-59 
74.85 
86.23 
63.25 
87.88 
92.82 
98.49 
36.52 
90.90 
41.61 
65.42 
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State 1929-1930 1933-1934 1937-1938 

Utah $75.08 $58.71 $74.86 
Vermont 84.24 59.76 77.70 
Virginia 44.25 37.51 42.31 
Washington 100.45 69.16 103.83 
West Virginia 76.16 48.54 60.55 
Wisconsin 94.17 71.99 90.39 
Wyoming 128.59 88.70 105.91 

Total States 86.70 67.48 83.87 


As in the several States, the chief objection to a Federal equaliza- 
tion measure has been fear of centralization of control of education. 
Except for an emergency grant to the States during the depression, 
and for an emergency appropriation in 1941, and again in 1942, to 
provide school facilities in communities suddenly overcrowded as a 
result of the defense program, no Federal money has been appro- 
priated directly to support general education. These emergency 
grants and the subsidies for vocational education, following the 
Smith-Hughes and subsequent legislative measures, represent the 
only Federal appropriations for direct benefit to the public schools 
since the land grants in the early days of the Republic. 

In 1936 the National Education Association sponsored a bill 
known as the Harrison-Fletcher Bill, designed to equalize distribu- 
tion of Federal money to the States for education. Although this bill 
failed of enactment, it did develop considerable public sentiment for 
such a measure. Developments since 1936 have provided new and 
powerful arguments in favor of a Federal program for the equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. Senator Elbert Thomas of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, on 
April 7, 1941, introduced for himself and Senator Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, a bill, 
$1313, “to strengthen the national defense and promote the general 
welfare through the appropriation of funds to assist the states and 
territories in meeting financial emergencies in education” and “in 
reducing inequalities of educational opportunities.” The purposes 
of this bill and the arguments in support of it are well stated in the 
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following quotation from an article by Willard E. Givens in the 
Journal of the National Education Association for May 1941: 


There are at this time five distinct and measurable needs for financial 
assistance to the states for public schools: 

1. The equalization of elementary- and secondary-school opportuni- 
ties among the states and within the states. 

2. The financial support of schools for Negroes in states maintaining 
separate schools for Negroes, made legally imperative by recent court 
decisions, interpreting the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States as affecting equal rights to educational opportunities. 

3. School facilities for children recently removed to the areas of de- 
fense activities and industries. 

4. The children of migratory workers, particularly workers engaged 
in seasonal occupations, largely agricultural. 

5. The children of federal employees residing on federal reservations 
and properties. 

There has been a long-standing need for federal funds to provide more 
nearly equal educational opportunities both among and within the states. 
The differences in educational opportunity are indicated by the fact that 
in one of our states the average annual expenditure per pupil is $134, 
while in another state a child who is an equally good American and who 
deserves a fair start in life is having only $24 per year spent on his edu- 
cation. Teachers’ salaries range from an average of $500 in one of our 
poorer states to an average of $2500 in one of our richer states. Some 
states have at least three times as many of their children in high school 
as do other states. These differences in educational opportunity corre- 
spond approximately to the differences in the financial ability of the 
respective states to pay for public schools. Actually, the greatest effort to 
support schools is made by the poorest states. The states with the least 
per capita income are also the states that have about twice as many chil- 
dren in proportion to adults as the richest states. 

Recent court decisions have interpreted the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States as requiring better educational 
opportunities for Negroes. The paying of lower salaries to Negro teachers 
than to white teachers on the ground of race or color has been held in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. The states 
having large Negro populations lack funds to correct the present situa- 
tion without reducing their comparatively meager program of public 
education for white pupils in these states. It will cost at least $50,000,000 
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annually to begin this program of equalization, and within a few years 
the annual amount will exceed $100,000,000, which is more than 20 per 
cent of the present cost of elementary and secondary schools in these 


states. 

‘The federal funds are to be apportioned to the respective states on the 
basis of their need for educational funds. Need is to be determined on 
the basis of such factors as financial ability, the number of children, and 
the need for additional public school facilities. Using such factors, a board 
of apportionment appointed by the President will determine the amount 
of funds to go to each state. 


In February 1942, $1313 Substitute was introduced in the Senate 
as a substitute measure for $1313, described above. $1313 Substitute 
calls for an appropriation of $300,000,000 a year, these funds to be 
spent for general aid for public elementary and secondary schools 
through the fourteenth year. The money would be allocated to the 
States on the basis of the total number of children five to seventeen 
years of age and the personal net income in each State, thus provid- 
ing for allotments to the States in proportion to their needs and 
ability. The funds would be expended through public agencies 
under public control. 

The equalization features of $1313 Substitute are the same as in 
the former $1313. Each State would develop its own plan for equal- 
izing educational opportunity within its borders. The bill provides 
that minority groups, in States where separate schools are main- 
tained, will receive their full share of the funds in proportion to their 
numbers and without any reduction in the proportion of funds 
which they have been receiving from State and local sources. Other 
items which were included in the former $1313 are provided for in 
separate bills. 

The arguments for equalization of financial support of education 
are as follows: 

1. Our present financial machinery was established for social and 
economic conditions that have been materially changed. 

2. There has been a tendency for wealth to be concentrated in a 
few large centers at the expense of large areas of the country. 
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3. Many communities cannot support a minimum program of 
education without outside assistance. 

4. Education is more than a local program and it seems logical for 
the State to assume the major portion of the support. 

It seems probable that some form of equalization of educational 
opportunity will be effected in the United States within the next 
year. If this does not happen there will be widespread breakdown 
of educational services in many local communities and States. What 
form Federal equalization will take remains to be determined. Cer- 
tainly it must be accomplished with a minimum of Federal control: 
merely enough to guarantee that the Federal money is being spent 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated. Certainly teachers 
must be paid much higher salaries than they are now being paid in 
the poorest communities. A minimum of twelve hundred dollars 
for an eight-month school term is absolutely necessary if we are to 
be able to maintain educational services at a decent level. I do not 
believe that the American people will be willing to see our public- 
school system wrecked in this war, as it was wrecked in World 
War I. 

Certainly there must be a guarantee on the part of the Federal 
Government that, at the end of this war, service men and men and 
women in war industries will be provided an opportunity to resume 
their education and to receive retraining for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing their transfer from war work to the work demanded in a peace- 
time economy. That would be much cheaper than a revolution. 

How do we extend this concept of equalization of opportunity to 
take into account the demands of a world situation? Time is short, 
and we must extend our horizons quickly. It will not be enough to 
equalize opportunities for our American youth. Our future peace 
and prosperity depend upon our vision and upon our willingness 
and determination to extend this principle to the youth of the world. 
We cannot impose it upon the world. But we can establish the 
machinery for promoting the ideal of equality of opportunity 
throughout the world. This is more than the dictators have ever 
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dared to promise. We must not only promise it but we must make it 
a reality. 

To implement this promise and to provide the machinery for its 
fulfillment, the Institute on Educational Reconstruction recom- 
mended to the United Nations that there be established an Inter- 
national Education Office, with a framework and an organization 
not unlike that of the International Labor Office. It would be the 
immediate responsibility of this proposed International Education 
Office to plan for postwar education throughout the world and to 
plan for child care and the rehabilitation of children in all countries. 
The International Education Office should develop and promote 
the ideal of equality of educational opportunity throughout the 
world. To this end it should conduct studies and should counsel 
with national governments. The results of its studies and of its 
planning should be made known to the peoples of Axis and Axis- 
dominated countries before the end of hostilities. When the war 
ends, the International Education Office should be ready to begin 
functioning immediately in all countries. One important function 
of the International Education Office should be the supervision and 
sponsorship of textbooks and other instructional materials that 
would have world-wide validity and that could be recommended 
for use in schools of all countries. 

If we can persuade our Government and the United Nations to 
establish this proposed International Education Office now, while 
the war is on, we will have taken a first long step toward broadening 
our own horizons sufficiently to be able to see that the future peace 
and prosperity of the world depend to an astonishing degree upon 
the equalization of opportunity for the youth of all the world, re- 
gardless of their color, their religion, their economic status, or their 
political beliefs. 





Alonzo F. Myers is professor of education and chairman of the department of higher edu- 
cation at New York University. He is also chairman of the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education of the National Education Association. 





























PLANNING SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW~ 
JOHN GUY FOWLKES 


Editor’s Note: The topic discussed at the session was: “How Can a 
Society of Free Men Provide Opportunity for Education and Work 
for Youth (Ages Sixteen to Twenty-five) After the War?” While 
the report prepared does not give the discussion and conclusion of 
the Institute, it is a thought-provoking presentation of one aspect of 
it, namely “Educational Planning,” and is, therefore, pertinent to 
this issue. 

It should be noted here, however, that the Institute agreed that a 
planned and adequate program of work and study should be pro- 
vided for all youth during adolescence and that the critical period of 
education in the postwar world is from sixteen to twenty-five in the 
life of youth. While schools now provide a book education for ten 
per cent of adolescents of this age period, the problem is to provide 
a program of study and activity adapted to the needs and poten- 
tialities of all youth. Democracy cannot survive under a system of 
education that provides opportunity for only ten per cent of youth 
that, by virtue of circumstances, have the money and time to attend 
college and the abstract type of intelligence that can profit from a 
program made up exclusively of book study. 


THE CASE FOR PLANNING 


There are two radically different views with respect to social and 
economic development. One of them, characterized by the term 
“laissez faire” or “pretty much do as you please,” holds that the most 
desirable and the greatest amount of development occurs when 
there is no direction other than that which is inherent in the activ- 
ities themselves. It supports a “let-alone” policy; that is, the least 
amount of direction the better and the greater will be the progress. 


Adapted from a manuscript prepared by the author in codperation with the Committee on 
Educational Planning of the United States Office of Education. 
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The extreme proponents of this view even argue that any concerted 
effort to direct is likely to result only in harm. 

The other view holds that socially desirable development does not 
simply occur but that behind it there is intelligent direction toward 
a purpose or purposes. This view is proving increasingly acceptable. 
It appears to be the only tenable view as population increases and as 
social institutions become more complex. The basic philosophy 
leads to considered attempts to regulate human activity and to direct 
it toward desired goals. Involved in the second view of social prog- 
ress is the idea of planning, which is nothing more than charting 
courses toward goals that have been agreed upon. 

Why plan? Nothing seems more certain now than the fact that 
“the good old days are gone.” The impact of economic changes, 
technological development, movements of population, and govern- 
mental control are stimulating a type of thinking that is little short 
of revolutionary. The fears produced by the depression of the 
thirties have by no means disappeared, although they may have 
temporarily subsided. There is grave danger that when the end of 
the war is in sight there will be a wave of hysteria induced by fear 
of an impending economic crash. This fact is clearly recognized by 
many farseeing persons, and some of them are proposing plans and 
policies to avert such a disaster. Plans are being laid, some of them 
official, to cope with the situation. 

Certainly social planning must be comprehensive if it is to be 
effective. All types of useful social institutions must have places in it. 
Education as a basic social enterprise must have important consider- 
ation, and it behooves those who are interested in educational service 
to busy themselves with plans and policies for the future. Educators 
and laymen who are concerned with adequate provision for educa- 
tion of all the people have to recognize that new days demand both 
an expansion of the good practices and policies that have been de- 
veloped and the devising of new ways to meet new situations. 

Planning facilitates social progress in several ways. First, through 
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it there can be common agreement concerning what is to be done; 
every one can understand what is proposed and can accept or reject 
it. This is in accordance with democratic traditions and practices. 
Second, individuals and groups can codperate more easily if plans 
have been made than if no course has been laid out. Third, effort 
and funds can be saved by following a well-laid-out scheme, and the 
results are likely to be much more satisfactory than if sole reliance is 
placed upon trial and error in attaining the desired purposes. Only 
by systematic and carefully executed planning can educational 
needs be met adequately and economically. 

What is involved in planning? Educational planning is by no 
means an altogether new thing. The educational survey, which uses 
a large number of scientific procedures, has been widely employed 
in evaluating educational practices and policies and in planning 
improved educational services and facilities. In a recent report’ of 
the National Resources Planning Board the pattern of social and 
economic planning, in so far as it can be said to have a pattern, is 
summed up as follows: 





Site SRE NRE RS SEIS 


1. The determination of goals 

2. The inventory of conditions 

3. The discovery of needs as the inventory is compared with the goals 

4. The projection of alternative solutions 

5: Policy making, or the choice of the most feasible alternatives 

6. The absorption and execution of the plan by the community, State, 
or nation 


The United States of America is committed to a democratic way 
of living. We are, therefore, committed to a cultural program that 
prepares people for living in a democracy. A national culture that 
will produce a citizenship qualified to lead democratic life demands 
complete codperation among both individuals and groups. The crea- 
tion and maintenance of a social environment that will produce the 
types of citizens demanded by our democracy require: 


* National Resources Planning Board, Annual Report, 1942, page 125. 
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1. A universal understanding of what the cultural needs of citizens in 
our democracy are: What are the needs and hence the goals? 

2. A recognition of the specific agencies and services necessary to pro- 
vide the experiences that our citizens need: How can needs be met? 

3. An examination of our existing institutions and services in the light 
of the cultural objectives or goals that have been adopted; out of which 
examination should come a recognition of the extent to which our pres- 
ent cultural opportunities are adequate and inadequate, satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory: How well are we meeting our needs? 

4. A concerted effort by all to improve existing cultural agencies and 
to establish the types and kinds of institutions and services that are 
needed: What to do? 


Executing consists of the redirection and improvement of the cul- 
tural agencies and services we now have and the addition of neces- 
sary new ones. Only to the degree that consistent and continuous 
effort is extended toward the improvement of our existing cultural 
program can a satisfactory pattern of life be achieved. 

Who should plan? Planning a cultural program must be recog- 
nized and assumed as a responsibility of each and every person both 
young and old, both individually and collectively. Leaders in educa- 
tion, health, library services, recreation, art, and all other areas of 
cultural development must point the way to planning opportunities 
for social welfare and growth. The citizens of this country must 
join hands with the leaders in this essential activity. It is the duty of 
the leaders to propose, to explain, and to interpret what seem to 
them to be imperative improvements in the cultural program. It is 
the function of the citizens to consider, review, refuse or adopt, and 
put into effect the proposals of the cultural leaders. 

Specific provision for participation in planning by adults should 
be made. Councils, planning commissions, committees, and con- 
ferences on planning are some of the groups by means of which 
planning may be effected. 

Opportunity to participate in cultural planning should also be 
given to the youth of our country. Youth should have the right to 
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help decide their own fate and to acquire the habit of looking ahead 
and cooperating in the establishment of a cultural program that will 
save them as oldsters from the social deficiencies that now exist. 
Youth councils should be established in local communities and 
counties throughout the country. Such councils might be well pat- 
terned after the youth councils of England and should include both 
youth and adults. The organization of youth councils might well be 
centered around the office of the city or county superintendent of 
schools and should include representatives from all public and pri- 
vate agencies alike that are concerned with planning a sound social 
program. Youth she ld be listened to as well as listen. Since plan- 
ning for the cultural program of a democracy involves participation 
of all citizens, the methods and procedures employed must lend 
themselves to full use by laymen as well as professional workers. 

How to plan? There is great need for the development of im- 
proved methods and procedures of cultural planning. Such methods 
and procedures must furnish ways and means for examining our 
existing cultural institutions in terms of our cultural idealism. In 
examining our existing cultural program some of the basic ques- 
tions which should be raised are: 


1. Are the existing institutions rendering the services that are needed? 
2. Are the services rendered by existing agencies as good as they should 
be? 
3. Are the existing institutions soundly organized and are they operat- 
ing efficiently? 
4. Can present institutions be changed so that existing inadequacies in 
our present cultural program be met? 
5. Are new and different cultural institutions needed, and if so what 
are they? 
6. What changes are needed in existing legislative and statutory pro- 
visions that control our cultural program? 
7. To what degree are the national, State, and local governments 
a) financially responsible for the cultural program? 
b) meeting their financial responsibility in terms of their financial 


ability? 
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8. How can the national and State governments increase their financial 
support of the cultural program without weakening the strength of State 
and local governments, which is so essential in a democracy? 


The further discussion indicates some major issues and needs in 
relation to an adequate program of public education. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOLS? 


A recent report of the National Resources Planning Board states 
that the goals of education are as follows: “To provide for every 
child and youth education and training of the kinds best adapted to 
his abilities and in the amount calculated to develop his maximum 
usefulness to himself, his community, and society.”” 

A good operating charter for public education is: 


1. The best possible educational opportunity in light of financial re- 
sources that are or can be made available 

2. Operating efficiency in the management of public education so that 
maximum value per dollar spent is realized 

A system of public education that is to meet these goals and ob- 
serve this charter must: 

1. Offer a full program of education adapted to the capacities and in- 
terests of all the individuals whom the schools should serve. 

2. Provide carefully selected teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
specialists such as nurses, physicians, dentists, psychiatrists, librarians, etc., 
who are competent, well prepared, and interested in the development of 
community life. 

3. Have safe and sanitary school buildings adapted to the educational 
experiences and services to be offered, adequate grounds, and suitable 
equipment and instructional materials. 

4. Be built upon an effective State and local organization coérdinated 
with other State and local educational and social agencies, which makes 
possible the offering of needed educational services efficiently. A good 
advisory service from the Federal Government should be available. 

5- Be supported adequately and jointly by the local, State, and Federal 


governments. 


* Ibid., p. 129. 
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The character of educational service. All education should be 
usable. Usability in terms of need should be the basis for examining 
and evaluating the educational program. Education should teach 
people how to be, to do, and to live. Full opportunity should be 
available for the acquisition of knowledge and certain necessary 
skills and for the development of useful appreciations, attitudes, and 
ideals. The three R’s no longer constitute a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive education for the needs of modern life. The arts as well as the 
R’s must be a part of the educational experience of each individual. 
Hands and hearts, as well as minds, should have a place in the de- 
velopment and training program. Music, drawing, physical educa- 
tion, student councils, debating and speaking experience are just as 
truly significant as are reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Since certain human needs are common to all people, a given 
minimum education should be taken by every one. Beyond this de- 
sired common minimum education, there should be wide and 
varied differentiation. The development of hobbies in terms of 
tastes and abilities is of high importance to individual living. Ob- 
viously, hobbies will vary greatly. Latin may be a hobby for some 
people, while photography, stamp collecting, and golf may be the 
hobbies of others. Although the development of hobbies can often 
probably best take place upon the basis of unorganized individual 
effort, at the same time specific and definite provisions should be 
made in the formal educational program for the development of 
many aided interests. 

Education should teach people how to do—that is, how to work; 
the way in which a person is able to earn his living. Encouraging 
preparation for a given job implies that opportunity will be avail- 
able to use such preparation. Possibility of getting a job, as well as 
interest and ability, must be considered in choosing a field for spe- 
cialized training. 

There is now and during the postwar period there will be urgent 
need for much more opportunity for education that prepares one 
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specifically for earning a living. Specialized education should be 
made much more widely available on a national, regional, State, or 
local basis. 

An individual may use a school experience for widely different 
purposes. Also, a single school experience may meet the markedly 
varying needs of many individuals. Thus one may learn to read and 
speak Spanish for the purpose of understanding and appreciating 
the music, history, and life of the Spanish and Latin American 
people, while another may acquire the ability to read and speak 
Spanish in order that he may teach the language or act as an 
interpreter. 

A well-organized educational program recognizes the various 
possible objectives of school experience. The basic point of view 
around which a school must be organized is that the school exists 
only for the discovery and development of human abilities and 
qualities; in other words, that the school exists in order that the in- 
dividual may learn efficiently. 

What a good school should have. Full human development is the 
essence of a school’s objective. Therefore, the essential offerings in a 
good school program must be wide and varied. The list of mini- 
mum essentials of a good educational program is much longer than 
is now found in the majority of our schools. At least the following 
pupil services and experiences should be available: educational and 
vocational guidance; necessary formally organized teaching; library 
services; extracurricular activities; work experience; junior place- 
ment services; transportation ; cafeteria; health services, including 
nutrition, medical, dental, nursing, and psychiatric; and camp. 

The only one of the list of minimum essentials for a good school 
that is now universally provided is that of formally organized teach- 
ing. Furthermore, the nature of much of our organized teaching at 
present within institutions of higher learning, as well as the lower 
schools, leaves much to be desired. It was recently observed that the 
“lecture textbook memorizing type of learning” occurs no place in 
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life save in the school. Teachers at all levels would do well to become 
familiar with and utilize the ways in which people learn outside of 
school. Teaching at its best is the stimulation and direction of learn- 
ing. A good teacher is a companion and adviser to the learner. 

Much improvement is needed in the atmosphere and nature of 
formal teaching. Methods of teaching must be improved. Democ- 
racy must obtain in teacher-pupil relationships as well as in the 
teacher-administrative and teacher-supervisory relationships in a 
school. 

An effective system of public education must have a well-organ- 
ized guidance program. Only to the degree that the experiences and 
services people have are appropriate to their needs and abilities can 
such educational opportunity be beneficial. All other essential re- 
quirements for a good school program as well as formalized teach- 
ing and guidance need much attention and study. The educational 
program is particularly deficient with respect to health service, li- 
brary service, work experience, camp experience, and placement 
service. 

Because of its value in developing character, work is essential for 
all people at all ages, regardless of their economic status. A good 
work program should include provision for some work without pay 
as well as some work with pay. There are many opportunities for 
work in the schools. A cooperative analysis of the possibility of work 
by teachers and pupils and the formulation of a school work pro- 
gram would be highly valuable. 

As people grow older and acquire semivocational and vocational 
skills, the amount of work without pay should decrease and the 
amount of work with pay should increase. As people mature, the 
work program should include placement and follow-up services, 
since becoming qualified to render special work service implies the 
opportunity to work. Placement service for adults is not a function 
of the school, but schools may well provide a junior placement 
service. 
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Camping experience is needed as a regular part of the educational 
program throughout the country. Such camping experience should 
be recognized not as a thing apart nor as a substitute for other educa- 
tional opportunity. Some of the benefits of camp life are physical 
hardening, work experience, and rich opportunity for nature study. 
These physical experiences are just as essential in full human devel- 
opment as are the three R’s and the arts. 

Providing for various age groups. It is generally recognized that 
the first six years of an individual’s life are probably the most im- 
portant in the establishment of certain attitudes and traits of char- 
acter. Despite this fact the educational opportunity available for the 
early age group is tragically inadequate. Practically no educational 
opportunity save a few private nursery schools is now provided for 
the two- and three-year-olds. Approximately eighty-five per cent of 
the children of kindergarten age ( four and five) are not enrolled in 
kindergartens. Furthermore, the very terms—namely, “preschool” 
and “nursery school”—that have been used in referring to the edu- 
cation of the two- to five-year-old children seem to imply that their 
education is not an integral part of the regular school program. 
“Early school group” seems to be a much better term for referring 
to the two- to five-year-olds than “nursery” or “preschool.” 

The situation with respect to adequate educational opportunity 
for adults is even worse. Our system of public education in the past 
was founded upon the motto, “You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks.” As recently as twenty-five years ago it was generally as- 
sumed that learning after seventeen or eighteen years of age was 
difficult and relatively inefficient. Scientific investigations of human 
learning have proved that study and learning can be highly effective 
and profitable up through at least the first sixty years of life. Conse- 
quently, it is clear that educational opportunities should be offered 
for adults as well as for children. 

The educational program of our country must be enriched and 
extended both downward and upward. The best ways of providing 
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for special age groups, particularly the sixteen-to-twenty-five-year 
age group and adults, demand serious consideration. It seems prob- 
able that, after the completion of a desirable minimum level of for- 
mal schooling, continuous education of various types either in 
connection with or independent of educational institutions should 
receive serious consideration; for example, there is a great need for 
education for parenthood not only prior to but during the period of 
parenthood. 

Special condition groups. There are anumber of special condition 
groups which are greatly in need of educational opportunity and 
services specially adapted to their peculiar needs. Among the most 
important of these are the physically handicapped, the mentally 
deficient, the mentally gifted, minority racial groups, minority 
national groups, and the socially maladjusted. 

Society must exert special effort in meeting the needs of those who 
are suffering from a serious physical or mental deficiency. Provid- 
ing educational opportunity for those groups should be an item of 
special financial support by the State. Despite this fact, more than 
half of our States at present fail to provide any funds for the educa- 
tion of the mentally deficient and physically handicapped children. 
Approximately only a third of the States provide supervisory service 
for education in this field. The effect of this deficiency in our educa- 
tional program is very well stated in the report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education, “The unhappiness in childhood and the 
loss of efficiency in adult life that result from failure to meet the edu- 
cational needs of handicapped children cannot be calculated.” 

With respect to the development of an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the nature of our democratic way of living, especially in 
connection with the operation of our government, there are two 
minority groups that need special general education—namely, mi- 
nority racial groups and minority national groups. The so-called 
program of Americanization should be revised and recognized as 
an important part of the regular educational offering, made the 
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responsibility of the school, and thus put in the hands of profession- 
ally trained teachers. 

The educational opportunity for and treatment of the socially 
maladjusted, whether so identified legally or not, need a great deal 
of attention. Psychiatric services should be available for this group. 
The education and treatment of the socially maladjusted is a matter 
of correction and rehabilitation socially as well as vocationally. The 
educational program for maladjusted people should be one of help- 
ing them to establish or reéstablish themselves both socially and 
vocationally. The development of abilities and strengths rather than 
the administration of punishments must be the basis for developing 
a sound educational program for the socially maladjusted. 

Equal rural and urban opportunity. A child who lives in rural 
territory in our country does not have as good a chance of getting 
the education that he needs as does a child who lives in an urban 
community. On all counts educational opportunity in rural areas 
falls short in comparison with educational opportunity in urban 
territories. There can be no doubt of the inadequate educational 
opportunity available for most of our children who live in the 
country. 

The inequality of educational opportunity as between rural and 
urban situations prevails at both the elementary- and the second- 
ary-school levels. Much of the rural territory is not included in 
high-school districts. Moreover, many children residing within high- 
school districts do not have access to high school because of distance 
or other geographic barriers. The qualifications required for teach- 
ing in rural schools, especially the elementary schools, are decidedly 
lower than requirements imposed by urban schools. 

One of the most important aspects of any school for any age 
group is the opportunity to associate with people of comparable age 
and both similar and varied interests and experiences. Education is 
obtained through experiences, and it is greatly conditioned by the 
social situation in which it takes place. Social development resulting 
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in desirable balance and bearing among individuals can be gained 
in no other way than through group association. Thousands of our 
rural schools, both elementary and secondary, enroll too few chil- 
dren to provide essential group association. 

There is little evidence that the curriculum of the rural elemen- 
tary schools has been sufficiently changed from the days of the past 
to meet the general educational needs of present-day life. There 
similarly has been insufficient revision of the rural high-school cur- 
riculum. To be sure, excellent work is being done in agriculture 
and home economics in many of our rural areas, but such oppor- 
tunities are by no means universally available. Not only should 
rural children learn about the vocational opportunities available in 
urban areas, but attention should be given also to the opportunities 
for work available in rural territory. On the basis of cost alone, the 
small enrollment in many rural schools prohibits plant facilities for 
many opportunities enjoyed by urban schools. 

Nearly half of all children enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools in our country live in rural areas. So long as the lack of edu- 
cational opportunity of rural territory prevails, we cannot hope to 
have a national citizenship which has reached a desirable minimum 
level of social, economic, and political thought. The improvement 
of educational opportunity for children living in rural areas must 
be the personal concern of all people regardless of their place of resi- 
dence, and of all governments including local, State, and national. 

It seems clear that the educational program of tomorrow must 
meet human needs to a much higher degree than is the case at pres- 
ent. Those responsible for the educational program are obligated as 
never before to point the way toward the establishment of oppor- 
tunities that will meet the needs of all the people of all abilities. 





John Guy Fowlkes is professor of education at the University of Wisconsin and Special 
Assistant to the Commissioner, United States Office of Education. 











POSTWAR CHILD CARE AND EDUCATION 


ALICE V. KELIHER 


We are determined that we shall defeat Hitler and that we shall 
win the war against all that he stands for—the destructive ideas of 
totalitarianism. But we must prepare ourselves realistically to face 
the fact that the defeat of Hitler, and his minor satellites, is not 
enough. This would be only ridding the world of a set of ideas and 
actions. As important as this is, it is not constructive; it is hollow 
and vacuous unless at the same time positive and constructive ideas 
and actions are being built to replace those destroyed. 

All thoughtful people foresee the potential chaos that can follow 
the end of fighting on the various fronts of this war. Young people 
of Germany and Japan, especially, have been indoctrinated to be- 
lieve that their human leaders, Hitler and Hirohito, are divine. We 
hear firsthand reports of the attitudes of young Nazis now in AI- 
lied prisoner-of-war camps. These young people live with a single 
passion to return to the Nazi fight and aid their “God” in his world 
conquest. More than this, we read of conversations, heard by anti- 
Nazis in British prisoner camps, at the time the Nazis thought the 
taking of England would be easy game. Their lust for victory and 
their plans for treatment of conquered people made seasoned lis- 
teners ill. The young people who have been infected with the virus 
of Naziism and its kindred ideologies will suffer a grave shock 
when their “divine” rulers are ultimately defeated. More than this, 
the peoples of the occupied countries, who have been shocked and 
sickened daily by the sadistic behavior of their conquerors, will 
waste little time in liquidating both their Nazi oppressors and their 
native Quislings. It is horrible to contemplate what the combined 
disillusionment of the Nazis and the unleashed indignation of op- 
pressed populations may mean in revolution and retaliatory destruc- 
tion. This is one reason why those who have been less victimized, 
who have time and distance on their side, must share the special 
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obligation of building the constructive plans and ideas which even 
those who lust for vengeance will come to seek as true sanity and 
peace. This means special responsibility for those in the Western 
Hemisphere and, in particular, in the United States where we are 
still relatively untouched and unperverted by the rigors of actual 
warfare and the horrors of occupation. 

In the early days of his defense activities Fiorello La Guardia 
spoke with deep feeling of his grave fear that we did not have 
enough people thinking. He said that he wished there could be 
groups of people assigned the task of thinking through the urgent 
plans and ideas that will be needed as events unfold. He reflected 
then an attitude on the part of American leaders that this time we 
are going to take our part in the development of world security. 
Would that we could undo our tragic withdrawal after the last war 
or, shall we say, after the Armistice of 1918, since that war never 
really ended. We are now pouring men, women, and money into 
the fight. We are growing more and more determined as a people 
that we shall pour men, women, and money into the curative period 
of peacemaking. And, as this determination grows, more and more 
of our leaders recognize that peace of the kind the sickened world 
needs is not one to be declared on a given day. It will be a succession 
of peaces—or steps toward world security—that will follow cessa- 
tion of hostilities on various fronts. That America is recognizing 
that the peacemaking as well as winning the war will be a struggle 
of years’ duration is indicated by the number of groups and agencies 
concerned with postwar planning listed in Galloway’s report for 
the Twentieth Century Fund. The tone of graduation addresses by 
prominent leaders, and of sermons of important churchmen, also 
indicates a determination this time we intend to be a moral as well 
as a military asset to the world. 


The children and youth of a people are all the future it has. Were 
it not for the children being born everyday in the midst of world 
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travail, many would yield the fight. But the dream of building for 
our children a degree of security, peace, and freedom we have never 
realized ourselves is a great, compelling dream. It is part of the same 
vision that activated the small band who wrested the control of our 
own destiny from our rulers in the American Revolution. It is that 
dream and burning hope of a secure and peaceful land for its chil- 
dren that keeps Russia fighting better than it knows how and with 
many times the efficiency indicated by its weapons and supplies. 
The children are the hope of the new world. Upon their health and 
strength, upon their tolerance and understanding, upon their in- 
sight and education shall have to be built a great new world. They 
must have priority in this prospectus of ideas and actions the plan- 
ners are to build. 


Before we come to specific items of a plan for children let us try 
to visualize realistically what is happening to children in the world, 
what kinds of reconstruction jobs we shall face. For our task would 
be a simple one if all new-born babes could be transported to Utopia 
and handled by wise and well-adjusted adults. This is not the case. 
The tiniest of children are already marked by malnutrition, by 
maiming injuries, by a more deeply maiming terror and emotional 
upset, and by vicious propaganda in those nations that use the lie 
to pervert the mind from childhood on. If one but reads William 
White’s Journey for Margaret the realization of deep emotional 
traumas comes so sharply that it hurts. Consider the task of recon- 
structing the emotional life of this tot White describes: 

There is, for instance, the little three-year-old girl on the upstairs floor 
who would scream if she saw me. Two weeks ago a bomb struck her 
home and killed her mother by her side. But she doesn’t remember this, 
she only remembers the air raid warden who lifted the great beam under 
which she was lightly pinned, and which kept her from serious injury. 
And because her first glimpse was of this man, she has all men linked in 


her mind with the terrible noise and crash which took her mother away. 
In time and with skillful handling this will go, they hope, but now I hear 
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her playing happily on the upstairs floor, where the windows are so high 
she cannot even see men passing in the street.” 


This child is in a country that is doing all it can to keep its chil- 
dren mentally and physically healthy—England. How many mil- 
lions of little children have suffered this same tragic shock, and 
worse? How many of these are now receiving the gentle, under- 
standing aid that Anna Freud is giving this bomb-shocked baby? 
Only a handful! Then read Phyllis Bottome’s London Pride for a 
sensitive and intimate story of the distortions of child life under 
blitz. Here are children learning shrewdness, growing into delin- 
quency, because there were slums and poverty before the war, and 
there is destructiveness on an unparalleled scale as part of the war. 
Here are the problems not only of escaping sheer physical annihila- 
tion, but also of maintaining some kind of family integrity and 
emotional security throughout. Seven-year-old Ben, wise far beyond 
his years, knows with the deep intuition of children who have lived 
in the streets that his nine-year-old neighbor, his partner in looting, 
his beloved playmate, must have a new family when her own is 
bombed to bits—must be taken in by his, burdened as it is. 

If we can bear the sight, when we look at the children of the 
world we see the most distorted picture that the Devil himself in 
his blackest imagination could have conjured up. Children of 
Greece, Poland, China, and many other nations, starving. Those 
who do not die will bear the marks of rachitic bodies, poor digestive 
tracts, weakened organs, and the mental and emotional attitudes 
that go with physical weakness. They are the parents of the next 
generation. What children will they produce? And how will they 
feel about producing children? And what black hate are their par- 
ents building in their own selves and in their children? For there 
is no torture to a parent equal to that of seeing his children starve 
while he is helpless to do anything about it. 


* William L. White, Journey for Margaret (New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1941), 
p. 67. 
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Then there are the orphaned children—symbolized by the chil- 
dren of Lidice. Torn from parents by blitz or, worse, by the Ges- 
tapo; forced to know or to witness the torture and death of those 
beloved persons; subjected to ignominy, evictions, forced labor be- 
cause of the accident of birth; deprived of normal play and normal 
education. This is the picture for millions upon millions of chil- 
dren. “Fixed in the drag of the world’s heartbreak” as Carl Sand- 
burg said about the last war. 

But more even that these untold horrors children are experienc- 
ing directly, we must think of the adult world that surrounds them. 
What kind of a social order have we produced as the arena for child 
growth—what are we destroying and what must we build? The 
war itself is but a symptom of a great breakdown in our so-called 
civilized social order. The world has gone power mad; has let the 
machines of its own inventive genius destroy it; has institutional- 
ized competition; has bargained with hatred and suspicion. Is this 
“social order”? Or is it social chaos expressing itself in war? Can 
the same inventive genius that built mammoth machines of destruc- 
tion produce the moral and ethical ways of life that will harness the 
machine for creation of the good life? In a year which sounded the 
death knell of the old world—1929—Stuart Chase closed Men and 
Machines with this question: 

From our brains have sprung a billion horses, now running wild and 
almost certain sooner or later to run amuck. Where are the riders with 


their whirling ropes; where the lighthearted youths to mount, be thrown, 
and rise to mount again?* 


Today, writing in the sober vein of a man assigned the great task 
of corralling ideas for the postwar world, Chase might edit his own 
question to read “stout-hearted” youths. Thirteen years later, after 
the most epochal thirteen years in our national history, Chase says: 


If you hold your ear close to the ground, you can hear a muffled roar 


* Stuart Chase, Men and Machines (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929), p. 348. 
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echoing around the whole world. It does not come from bombs, or thun- 
der on the Russian front. It is the voice of the people demanding security 
and an end to the paradox of plenty. It is the revolt of the masses ask- 
ing for the food which farmers let rot on the ground or dump into the 
streams. . . . Science and invention have put an adequate standard of 
living within the reach of every family in the great industrial nations. 
Ultimately it will be within the reach of every family in the world. The 
mass of the people know this. Yet the standard of living which they might 
have does not come through to the great majority of them. Why does it 
not come through? ... They are asking a revolutionary question which 
demands a revolutionary answer.’ 


In this neurotic period when power has come to stand for prin- 
ciple, and opportunism for morality, a power type of society has 
emerged. The fate of the single individual is of no more signifi- 
cance than the fate of a single drop of oil that eases the turning 
of the vast mechanical wheels. In this kind of social order, the 
power-ridden assume leadership. And, since long before Caesar, 
the power-ridden ambitious men have made bad leaders. Indeed 
there are thoughtful students who believe that Hitler’s life is so 
unbalanced as to indicate insanity. If so, it is an insanity that com- 
pels the command of gigantic and bestial power; power that, sad 
to say, had not already been effectively leashed by sane and noble 
men. 

Here it would be well to note the chapter on social change in The 
World We Want to Live In, a most stimulating report of the 1941 
Institute of Human Relations of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. This chapter deals, among other things, with topics 
such as “hatred breeds disease,” “hatreds beyond control,” and 
points out in no uncertain terms that there are giant neuroses abroad 
in the world and that its reconstruction must be thought of as much 
in personality terms as in economic and physical rebuilding. 

Lawrence K. Frank has often called our attention to the inter- 


* Stuart Chase, The Road We Are Traveling (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1942), 
pp. 83-84. 
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locking effect of the individual’s private world and the culture that 
surrounds him. He points out “that individuals imbibe the type of 
social order into which they are born, for it is all we offer them to 
learn, and then individuals turn back into this social order the prod- 
ucts of their own personality distortions, griefs and deprivations, 
hostilities and resentments. It is this “breathing in and out again” 
of venomous feelings that must somehow be replaced by the posi- 
tive feelings of hope, trust, tolerance, codperation, neighborliness, 
and affection. Our task, as Frank would say, is no less than the “in- 
terruption of our culture” and the shift of its damaging and destruc- 
tive trends toward positive and constructive acts. 

When we have convinced ourselves as a people that this is also 
one of the great fronts in this war, we shall start earnestly to seek in 
our community officers, in our representatives, in our teachers, 
preachers, and all who deal with youth, those personality attributes 
that make the individual capable of leading people toward the self- 
realization of democracy. We must find in our own people and in 
those of other countries with whom we link our thoughts and ideals 
for the future the individuals of good will; persons who have devel- 
oped the “democratic conscience”; leaders whose hopes and aspira- 
tions find realization in the strength, welfare, liberated intelligence, 
and freedom of the “common man.” This means that the masses of 
people, from infancy on, must have the kind of education that helps 
them to value such leadership; that teaches in living truth and 
action the great tenets of all religions—tenets that emphasize again 
and again the dignity of the human soul, whatever its outer cover 
may be. “Love thy neighbor” is indeed a monumental exhortation, 
for true love for another seeks to help him find his best self, and so 
to live in love and respect that he can freely give love and respect to 
others. Thus there is a deep moral and religious meaning in our 
commitment to democracy. And only as we approach our problems 
of defending and spreading democracy in the world with a spirit of 
religious dedication can we hope to do our part in the realization 
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of that great American dream of which “we were a part when that 
dream was born.”* American Song. 

Lieut. Col. Warren J. Clear, U.S.A., writing in the July 1942 
Reader’s Digest documents the fact that even the dreariest, most 
deadly, and horribly disgusting aspects of war can be borne because 
of something known as “spirit.” Quoting him: 


Yet it was not in battle, but between battles, during the dreary, appre- 
hensive intervals when the anxious mind can eat at the heart, that Bataan’s 
defenders best showed the depth and strength of spirit of the American 
fighting man. Without books, magazines or letters from home, without 
the myriad aids civilization has developed to sustain the human spirit, 
they drew from within themselves the inspiration that strengthened their 
courage and steeled their arms. . . . There were long discussions about 
religion . . . beneath the chaff and banter the listener felt that with these 
men religion was something real and definite and necessary, something 
to be kept beside one, something to be respected whether it was yours or 
the other fellow’s. 


We wonder if these men, knowing that death was upon them, 
may have come nearer to a common belief in our way of life than 
most of us have ever experienced in our comfortable, ego-centered, 
little lives. Democracy is a great concept, parallel to the as-yet- 
unrealized religious ideals for which men and women have suffered 
and died. If we in the United States are to be worthy of winning 
this war and assisting in reconstruction, we shall have to have a 
rededication to the principles of selflessness, decency, respect for 
others, and the unfailing ideal “do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” 

If this has seemed a long introduction to the question of child care 
and education in a period of reconstruction, it is because we cannot 
separate child care and education from the entire fabric of the cul- 
ture. What is happening to children in the war crisis, and what is 
happening to the adults around them, are conditions that willy-nilly 


“Paul Engle, American Song (New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1934). 
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build deeply into the fiber of their thought and feeling. Specific 
plans for children in the postwar world must always be projected 
against this background; this deep submerged stem of uneradicable 
experience. 


Now in moving toward some specific proposals let us state the 
issues in the form of questions: 


Who should take leadership and who should participate in plan- 
ning for child care and education? 


Undoubtedly the United Nations should build together the broad 
outlines of the plan. In his notable Arlington address, Sumner 
Welles, speaking of the people, “the voices of the men who will 
make our victory possible,” said: 


Finally, I believe they will demand that the United Nations become the 
nucleus of a world organization of the future to determine the final terms 
of a just, an honest and a durable peace to be entered into after the period 
of social and economic chaos which will come inevitably upon the termi- 
nation of the present war, and after the completion of the initial and 
gigantic task of relief, of reconstruction and of rehabilitation which will 
confront the United Nations at the time of the Armistice. 


Welles’s speech was received with concurring applause indicating 
general acceptance of this obligation of the United Nations to take 
such leadership. From Wallace to Hoover leaders have expressed 
this idea. An international organization beginning with the United 
Nations should be formed now and should set up an international 
office of education and child welfare. Quite possibly exiles from 
occupied and perhaps from enemy nations who have indisputably 
proved both their loyalty to the program of the United Nations and 
their acceptability to their own people should share in the formula- 
tion of plans. 


Should plans for the welfare and education of children include 
those of the enemy nations? 
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If we are to meet our moral obligations we shall have to plan for 
all of the children of all of the people of the world. The babies born 
in Germany and Japan have not willed the viciousness of the pres- 
ent leadership. Indeed it must be true that there are many of the 
older, simple folk in these nations who have no stomach for this 
war and are as eager to escape their oppressive leadership as are the 
people of the occupied countries. We know the bitter fruits we 
harvested from the last war. People who could have been decent, 
fine, honor loving, sensitive, and artistic were turned on the rack of 
starvation and national indignity. Out of unemployment of restive 
youth, out of minds dulled by hunger arose Fascism, Naziism, and 
the other fanatic notions of the supreme state. Schairer tells us that 
250,000 German children died of starvation in the six months after 
the 1918 Armistice when the winners were debating what to do 
about food. Only, he says, that quarter million children did not die 
—the bitter memory of their slow torture and death lived on in a 
half million parents whose hatred made them ready slaves of an 
institutionalized state hatred of democracy. It is laudable that 
Welles said, still speaking of the people, the people whose efforts 
will win the war: 

But I believe they will likewise wish to make certain that no element in 
any nation shall be forced to atone vicariously for crimes for which it is 


not responsible, and that no people shall be forced to look forward to end- 
less years of want and of starvation. 


Many people who have suffered the damnable tortures of Nazi 
and Japanese sadists will feel, no doubt, that dismemberment of 
Germany and Japan will be the only answer to the world’s problem 
and they will clamor for retribution. History has taught us that this 
can lead only to fresh disaster. How will we reach through to the 
willingness of the good people in these nations; how will we get to 
the children to give them their birthright of freedom unless we 
demonstrate that democracy is a way of life worth espousing—that 
we act the way we talk? Dr. Meng of the China Institute, whose 
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people, mercy knows, have suffered horribly at the hands of the 
Japanese military forces, was asked what should be done about Jap- 
anese children and youth after the war. He said without a moment 
of doubt, “They must have the chance to know freedom and then 
they will want it and join with those who cherish and protect it!” 


Millions of children will be starving throughout Europe. What 
plans for feeding them should be made? 


Food must be made available at once, immediately upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Reasons for this are obvious. It is not in our nature 
to let starvation go on a moment beyond the point at which we have 
the power to correct it. For the giant initial stage of hunger relief, 
the money must be derived equitably with the effort fairly dis- 
tributed, hence from government sources, the nations sharing on 
some ability-to-pay basis. The food should be distributed, not by 
conquerors in uniform, but by international groups who have in 
common their concern for children. Therefore, we should be find- 
ing and preparing as far as possible the socially minded persons and 
organizations who can now be getting ready for the task ahead. 
Young leaders in medicine, public-health nursing, nutrition, sani- 
tary engineering, anthropology, and the many needed fields should 
enlist now “for the duration” in seminars devoted to studies of 
world cultures and the problems involved in world relief. 

We have learned through our long history of depression that 
there are ways and ways of giving. As Frank says, food will be so 
desperately needed in all the nations across the seas that those who 
give food will have a great opportunity to build receptive attitudes 
toward democracy. Always we must hold before us the realization 
that we give so that others may become strong and no longer need 
our gifts. If we give in order to bind people, we do a grave wrong. 
People do not want charity of the sort that asks the price of self- 
respect. Even little children resent the gift whose giver seeks grati- 
tude. If, after the war, the food is given as superiors to inferiors, or 
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as the strong giving to the weak, or as the conqueror to the van- 
quished, that very food will generate a poison that will eventually 
destroy the giver as well as the receiver. We shall have to build in 
ourselves those attitudes that make us worthy to pass on to others 
the world’s abundance of which we are custodians. As Gibran has 
said, “For in truth it is life that gives unto life while you, who deem 
yourself a giver, are but a witness.” 

Surely the children of the world must be fed promptly and gen- 
erous-heartedly. Health centers must be established where diseases 
and injuries may be cared for. Preventive measures must be insti- 
tuted against child-affected epidemics. These children will have a 
hard enough time learning to be children, to play, to laugh, to trust 
others again. Without health, joy and laughter are never robust. 
Without joy and laughter democracy itself is lost. 


What of child education in the postwar world? 


The concept of freedom is a mockery if people do not know 
enough to make the succession of choices that keeps them free. “The 
truth shall make you free” and, we respectfully add, shall keep you 
free. This means, then, universal education. It means education of 
all of the children of all of the people. It means education that gives 
people as much of the truth as their minds will hold, and more than 
that, the techniques of getting at the truth. It means education that 
devotes itself to the important truths in this world. It is true that 
“flies walk on ceilings and straight up the walls.” It is also true, as 
Welles says, that “the world can readily produce what mankind 
requires.” Schools the world over have been too much concerned 
with the little truths about the flies instead of the great truths that 
affect human destiny. 

Education will have to shake itself free from caste, class, vested 


* Kahlil Gibran, The Prophet (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1923), p. 26. 

* Dorothy Aldis, Anything and Everything (Verses for Children) (New York: Minton, Balch 
and Company, 1927). The poem quoted “Flies” is a delightful poem in a delightful 
collection. 
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interest, and propaganda control. Symbolic of this, perhaps, is the 
textbook. Even now we are busily rewriting or withdrawing books 
about Canadian and English history. The same event described in 
textbooks twenty miles apart with the unguarded line of Canada 
dividing the miles appears to be two different events. Textbooks 
currently in use in Germany and in German occupied countries are 
scandalous and scurrilous. Somehow or other through books, films, 
radio, and fluent exchange of teachers and students, we shall have 
to come eventually to share the same versions of the truth whether 
we be Negroes in Mississippi, Nipponese in Japan, French Cana- 
dians in Quebec, or farm boys in the Ukraine. Perhaps this is the 
millennium, but who ever moved in the direction of a vision who 
had not first dreamed the ultimate ? 

We will not achieve this universality of truth, however, until we 
have come nearer to a universal concept of morality. Where there is 
an undercurrent of moral principles people may be depended upon 
to arrive at relatively the same truths, especially in the ethical realm. 
We have seen this clearly in invention and in medical discoveries, 
in those cases where identical inventions and identical discoveries 
have occurred in remote parts of the world, without benefit of inter- 
communication. In the same way, when certain basic moral ideals 
are commonly accepted, people will arrive at relatively similar solu- 
tions and definitions. 

But these basic ideals cannot permeate the world without uni- 
versally free “common” education. It is fine to know that British 
commissions have already resolved that Britain’s postwar education 
shall be for all of the children of all of the people. Let us resolve that 
all over the world there shall be the dawning of intellectual and 
moral literacy. 


But is literacy enough? Aren’t the Germans a highly literate peo- 
ple? Must we not shape the means of education to the ends we seek? 


As I write the news comes that Tugwell has requested (and 
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Roosevelt has agreed) that the Puerto Ricans elect their next gov- 
ernor, an office hitherto filled by Presidential appointment. This is 
a most encouraging portent. For it recognizes another kind of 
literacy, the ability and the right to use the full democratic process 
of self-government. It is true that the Germans are a literate people. 
They can read words, spell, and compute figures. But they have not 
yet had the opportunity to learn the complex, exceedingly difficult 
arts of democratic living. This is the new literacy this world revolu- 
tion must, and undoubtedly will, produce. 

We, concerned with education in the United States, have still not 
produced that kind of literacy. Else, how could we place the sacred 
vestments of leadership upon the shoulders of men like Huey Long? 
Else, why should a mere fragment of the voting population concern 
itself with local, State, and national elections? Else, why should poll 
taxes, North and South, bar citizens from their constitutional right 
of franchise? Else, why should young men and women go from our 
high schools and colleges into jobs paying the wages of adults, but 
without adult conceptions of community-civic responsibilities? We 
must give an account of our stewardship as we stand in the glaring 
searchlight of this crisis. Have we taught our children, by the demo- 
cratic processes, to have faith in, to revere, and to practise these 
democratic processes? Are we grown up enough to give full trust 
to the democratic way, knowing that its profound rightness leads 
always to the workable answer? Are our student governments real 
practice in full democracy or are they play acting at making those 
decisions that cannot have important consequences? If the fear that 
young people will make a wrong decision keeps them from the vital 
practice of making important decisions, then that fear must be 
wiped out, or democracy will die stillborn. 

If this is true of us, the most democratic nation of the West, how 
true must it be when after this war, and during this war, hitherto 
subject peoples echo the “muffled roar” of which Stuart Chase 
spoke. And so, our trust of the Philippinos had its reward in the 
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magnificent battle they fought as our equals at Bataan. Our trust of 
Puerto Rico will bear the fruit of trust returned. For truly we get 
what we give. If we trust people to learn the democratic ways, and 
help in that learning, the learners will become full partners whether 
it be in fighting to save democracy, or striving to deepen and spread 
its influence. As Julian Huxley said, on his recent visit, the think- 
ing people of Britain know there must be no more “subject peoples” 
after this war. Human beings must be elevated to the dignity in- 
vested in them when we believe that “man was made in the image 
and likeness of God.” Every man is entitled to education that will 
make it possible for him to share and protect his free, democratic 
heritage. This is the mandate for education, now and in the days 
when peace again prevails upon the earth. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek, writing in the May Adlantic shares 
our dream: 

While as a nation we are resolved that we will not tolerate foreign 
exploitation, we are equally determined that within our country there be 
no exploitation of any section of society by any other section or even by 
the state itself. 

From the base to the apex the political structure will be erected by the 
people themselves. Thus the rules and regulations of the new hsien 
system are much more than a mere step toward local self-government. 
They are a political move forward in the direction of national democracy. 

It is my hope, therefore, that when victory is ours we shall have learned 
the lesson that “the substance of wisdom is made out of the substance of 
folly,” and profit thereby. Cannot we, in the new day whose dawn is 
nearing, strive together to gain supremacy in the peaceful arts of govern- 
ment and administration that will secure lasting happiness for the people 
of all races and thus create a world vitalized by new hopes and worship- 
ing a more Christlike ideal ? 





Alice V. Keliher is associate professor of education at New York University and chairman 
of the Commission on Human Relations of the Progressive Education Association. 








THE FUNCTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 
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The New York University Institute on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion culminated in the session on higher education. In this session 
many of the principles that had been developed in the previous 
discussions were brought to bear upon the concrete problems of 
higher education in the United States, without neglecting objectives 
and proposals for cooperation with, and aid to, sister universities 
abroad. The discussion was lively throughout. Although varying 
emphases manifested themselves in the exchange of views, an im- 
pressive consensus on matters of fundamental orientation was 
established. 

It was recognized at the outset that the universities of this country 
would more and more be drawn into the war effort, particularly in 
the preparation of special courses and personnel. It was pointed out 
that until now changes along these lines had, in the main, been 
initiated in order to fill technical needs of governmental services— 
which was not only natural but desirable. It was urged, however, 
that the present crisis imposed upon universities the necessity of a 
more basic reorientation in curricular emphasis. The probable dura- 
tion of the war makes it very likely that the overwhelming majority 
of students in every level of college education will be called upon to 
perform military service. It is obvious that those who bear the chief 
brunt of the fighting should be aware of the profound moral issues 
involved in the struggle against Fascism. They should have a firm 
grasp not only of their existing stakes in the democratic order, but 
of its problems, its promises, its dangers. This requires that the 
philosophy of democracy must not be treated as a special topic in 
some conventional course, but should pervade the entire curricu- 
lum. Continuing stress should be placed upon the nature of the 
democratic process—its logic and ethics—as an integrating rational 
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faith, not merely as a pedagogical device to meet the war emergency 
but, from now on, as a permanent feature of our educational life. 

One of the controlling assumptions of the entire discussion was 
the belief that the measures adopted to meet the pressing needs of 
the moment should in principle be such that they would enhance 
the quality of higher education after the war emergency was over. 
It was felt that institutions of higher learning, whenever feasible, 
should begin to do now what they hope to achieve later, particularly 
as far as the education of the whole man and woman was concerned. 
The indispensability of specialized training in our technological 
civilization was recognized. But, as several speakers pointed out, 
such training was inadequate and sometimes disastrous if the 
specialist could see no farther than his tools. Mastery of tools is not 
enough. Immobilization of interest to a narrow craft results in a 
kind of cultural illiteracy. Without a grasp of the wider historical 
and social conditions upon which the responsible and intelligent 
performance of his craft depends, the specialist cannot understand 
the world he lives in. He merely becomes job conscious and regards 
social values and ends as completely extrinsic to his own work. He 
thinks of himself as a technician who can do his work equally well 
for a totalitarian taskmaster as for the democratic community. His 
tendency is to think of politics not as a field in which moral values 
operate, but as the business for specialized “efficient” technicians; 
e.g., an architect who is only an architect, an engineer who is only 
an engineer has no sense of the social whole which determines, and 
is determined by, architecture, engineering, etc. Interested as we are 
in reconstruction, we must always appeal in concrete situations to 
the vocationally specialized. All the more reason is there for remem- 
bering that a specialization blind to the manifold interrelations that 
tie it into the fabric of social and cultural life cannot codperate with 
vision and imaginative understanding in the tasks of national and 
international reconstruction. 

The implications of education of the whole man and woman in 
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the modern world turned out to be far-reaching. Three general 
principles for curricula revision were suggested in the discussion of 
this problem. 

1. It was pointed out that all specialized knowledge, particularly 
applied knowledge, was developed to gratify some need. Would it 
not be possible to formulate a set of common needs, material and 
ideal, and use them as touchstones of relevance and centers of in- 
tegration and codperation among various disciplines? Health, 
housing, schooling, meaningful work, artistic expression would be 
on the list of such needs. The national and international problems 
that grow out of the attempt to meet these needs adequately would 
become the points of convergent interest of the economist, engineer, 
artist, psychologist, and other specialists. In addition to his theoreti- 
cal training, the specialist would find that the problems of applica- 
tion were set by the common needs of mankind. He would always 
be conscious of these needs, of their social contexts, the moral and 
social problems involved in ordering them, the political process by 
which differences in ordering them were-negotiated, and the variety 
of knowledge and skills necessary to meet them adequately. Knowl- 
edge would be no less specialized but it would be more humane and 
wise. Professional education should reflect the enlightened social 
conscience of the modern democratic community. 

2. The processes of education, on the college level as on every 
other level, should serve to develop and enrich personalities. There- 
fore it is necessary to make provision for the individuation of stu- 
dent programs so as to meet specific needs and talents. But no 
matter how “personality centered” the curriculum is, the world we 
live in makes it incumbent upon us to construct a prescribed com- 
mon-core curriculum which will be devoted primarily to the study 
of the nature and problems of world civilization, thus educating for 
democratic world citizenship. Such a common-core curriculum 
would stress among other things: 

a) The character and direction of the physical, technological, 
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economic, and social forces which are shaping the world of today 
and tomorrow. 

b) The interdependence of world cultures, their common needs, 
and the best institutional devices for preserving peace and extending 
the spheres of cooperation. 

c) The democratic ideals and processes that make for unity with- 
out uniformity, for agreement, or rational compromise among 
different interests, by uncoerced consent. (In connection with the 
common-core curriculum it was suggested that, as far as faculty 
teaching was concerned, it was desirable that a synthesis be achieved 
between the American and European university practice. The first 
had a system that made possible the presentation of common 
material; the second had a pattern of complete freedom which re- 
sulted in many books but not in a regularly presented subject matter 
for students.) 

3. The context of the fundamental courses in the cultural and 
social sciences should be broadened so as to do justice to inter- or 
multi- national civilizations and traditions. Today the courses of 
study in every country of the world are overly nationalistic and 
sometimes chauvinistic. It is not only the geographical position of 
countries, e.g., India and China, which are important to us today 
but their religions and philosophies and economic history. Many 
pointed illustrations were given by various speakers of how nar- 
rowly nationalistic were the courses of study in American colleges. 
History is often taught as if it were synonymous with western Euro- 
pean and American history. Discussions in economics overlook the 
tremendous diversity of economic problems throughout the world. 
Art courses show very limited appreciation of the creative works of 
different peoples. Courses in philosophy leave even the best students 
with next to no knowledge of the basic philosophical ideas of the 
East. We study the past of our own people in part to understand our 
present world. But if our present world, and particularly its future, 
is closely bound up with other countries, how can we adequately 
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understand our world without some relevant knowledge of the past 
of other peoples? 

In this connection, eloquent protests were voiced against the ten- 
dency of some Americans to speak of the twentieth century as the 
century of American world civilization. This conception of benevo- 
lent cultural imperialism was declared to be incompatible with the 
democratic ideal of world citizenship. Some speakers traced the in- 
fluence of this implicit nationalism in the organization of our war 
effort and deplored its consequences not only for winning the vic- 
tory against Fascism, but for the future democratic world order. 
It was alleged that the United Nations were not yet truly united, 
and that the instruments of coordination between them, like the 
Joint War Boards and Combined Shipping Boards, were primarily 
British-American agencies. These points were tied up with the 
necessity of building up, through the educational process, a genuine 
and more effective conception of international codperation. Pro- 
grams improvised to meet an emergency even under slogans of 
unity reveal an educational cultural lag. 

It was recognized that the task of higher education was not only 
to produce trained personnel but to develop leadership. Leadership 
was interpreted, however, as functional rather than natural. The 
democratic philosophy of education rejects the notion that some are 
born to lead and the rest to follow. The great variety of natural 
capacities should be a premise not for stratifying the population, but 
for the hope that, after proper education, every qualified person 
may achieve some type or kind of leadership in the situations and 
fields in which he is active. This hope can be realized by devising 
mechanisms for placing qualified persons in positions where they 
have a sphere of operation for their talents, recognizing their 
growth, and emphasizing not so much the privileges of leadership 
but its responsibility. Such education for leadership would also be a 
counterweight to “the cult of the leader” as well as to bureaucratic 
complacency. 
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Throughout the discussions, much was made of the fact that uni- 
versities could not live as monastic communities secluded from the 
world even if they wanted to. The trail of gutted, destroyed, and 
gleichgeschalt universities which the Nazis left in their path was 
a grim reminder of this truth. But there should be a more explicit 
avowal of the responsibility of the academic community to the gen- 
eral community, in times of peace as well as war—a responsibility, 
however, which in no way curtailed the intellectual integrity of the 
scholar. It was recognized that, although they had no monopoly of 
vision, universities were naturally in the vanguard of the human 
quest for knowledge and truth, for they harbored outstanding 
capacities disciplined by long years of study and research. In the 
light of these considerations, many members of the conference in- 
dependently evolved the idea that every university, as part of its 
normal activity, should set up a permanent division of qualified 
scholars to study and report on the problems of social change and 
control in their national and international sectors. It was believed 
that too much of our social action was ad hoc, hastily improvised 
to meet contingencies that could have been foreseen, intelligently 
discussed, and planned for. The educational and social benefits of 
such voluntary, codperating centers of research, of their findings 
and publications, were adjudged by the conference to be enormous. 
Ways would be found of bringing the work of these divisions to the 
attention of government offices, of political bodies, and of the public. 
The participation of citizens in the processes of democratic govern- 
ment would be broadened. A whole body of relevant materials and 
proposals would be available to the entire community for intelligent 
discussion and decision of basic issues. 

As much attention was given by the conference to practical prob- 
lems of reconstruction as to underlying theoretical issues. The two 
were not at any point dissociated in the course of the discussion. A 
graphic picture was drawn of the martyrdom of the academic com- 
munities in the countries occupied by the Axis, of destruction to 
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plant and equipment, of persecution and terror against both faculty 
and student bodies. It was agreed that it was the duty of the univer- 
sities in the free countries, especially in the United States, to extend 
to their sister institutions moral encouragement and material sup- 
port; to make plans now for the reconstruction of their buildings 
and facilities as soon as the war is over; and to provide for an 
extensive system of exchanges and scholarships with foreign uni- 
versities. At the same time, the practical problems on our own door- 
step of making our universities more democratic, in fact as well as 
theory, were not neglected. Discrimination of racial and religious 
minorities was severely condemned; measures were discussed to aid 
students in military service to continue their education and to com- 
plete it after the war; the necessity of increasing faculty and student 
participation in educational activity was stressed. 

The following is a summary of the practical proposals that 
emerged from the discussion as desirable steps in implementing our 
profession of democratic principles. It was urged: 

1. That the institutions of higher education in free countries 
establish, wherever possible, contacts with their sister organizations 
in Axis-dominated countries; that widest publicity should be given 
to the terrorist methods of the Axis in throttling their freedom; that 
through radio broadcasts and other media word should be brought 
to overrun countries of our concern and our encouragement to free- 
dom-loving colleagues 

2. That preliminary measures now be taken to aid in the recon- 
struction of destroyed universities; that concrete ways should be 
found to help the victims of such destruction now; that scholarships 
and teaching posts, wherever possible, should be made available to 
those who have been uprooted 

3. That racial and religious discrimination in our own institu- 
tions of higher learning be abolished 

4. That wherever feasible the University establish contacts with 
students and graduates in the war-producing and fighting services 
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to aid them in continuing their education ; that at the end of the war 
special efforts should be made to induce them to complete their 
educational training; that scholarships be provided to make this 
possible | 

5. That the National Government be requested to extend the 
system of educational exchanges now in vogue between the United 
States and South American countries, as soon as possible, to other 
countries as well 

6. That the Institute and similar groups should begin to elaborate 
a “lease-lend” program of providing funds for rebuilding higher 
education where it has been destroyed 

7. That the student bodies be drawn more directly into the dis- 
cussion and planning of educational curricula and their intelligent 
participation in postwar reconstruction activities be encouraged 

8. That universities set up seminars and divisions to consider 
peace and war aims and the problems of necessary change and social 
reconstruction 

g. That the essential standards of academic freedom—freedom to 
learn, freedom to teach, freedom to publish—be upheld in all areas 
of inquiry and extended to all educational institutions. 

10. That in carrying out the above proposals, the Government 
should make supplemental appropriations wherever the resources 
of the universities are not commensurate with the tasks. 

Only provision eight was adopted by a formal resolution, the text 


of which is appended: 


Whereas the United States Committee on Educational Reconstruction 
intends to stimulate work projects at the colleges and universities of 
the country, in the form of seminars and similar groups, to study peace 
and war aims and the problems of necessary change and social adjust- 
ment in the postwar world; and 


Whereas these studies should be conducted in an expert fashion, and 
under expert guidance in the respective fields of topical interest, so as 
to avoid glittering generalities; and 
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Whereas the schools of education, teachers colleges, and similar institu- 
tions should codperate in the realization of such programs on the grad- 
uate and advanced undergraduate levels; 


Therefore Be It Resolved That the United States Committee on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction should be charged to gather material produced 
by the various study groups, seminars, discussion groups, etc., to sift 
such material and to make a digest of it, with a view to putting that 
material at the disposal of the governments concerned and of the 
International Education Office, the setting up of which was envisaged 
in a previous resolution adopted by this conference; to serve as perti- 
nent information to ascertain the viewpoints of youth, and as a basis 
for such political and social action as would seem desirable and feasible 
to implement the expectations of the younger generation as regards 
postwar reconstruction. 





Sidney Hook is professor of philosophy and chairman of the department of philosophy in 
Washington Square College of Arts and Science at New York University. 





“There had been a heavy air raid on London. Our Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, 
was walking amongst the smoking ruins of some*houses when an old woman came 
up and greeted him. He asked how she felt after this night of horror. She replied: 
‘Well, there’s one thing about these air raids, they do take your mind off the war.’” 
—OL_Iiver LyTTELTON, British Minister of Production, on a CBS broadcast, June 10, 
1942 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JourNat may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
interest kindred to educational sociology. 


METROPOLITAN AREA COOPERATIVE WORKSHOP PROJECT 


During March and April of this year, eighty members of the staffs of 
twenty-eight school systems in the New York metropolitan area visited 
each other’s schools and obtained, from questions and observations sys- 
tematically used, information that will reveal the nature of the work 
done in these school systems. The purpose of the study is to get an overall 
picture of some of the finest schools in America, not as individual com- 
munities, but as a group. The picture will be drawn in four patterns: 
first, to show the educational setting for the growth of boys and girls; 
second, to show how teachers operate as observers and guides of the 
growth of boys and girls; third, to show how administrative and super- 
visory organization operates to assist teachers in building up a proper set- 
ting for the growth of children and youth and in obtaining information 
requisite to adequate observation and guidance of individual growth; 
and fourth, the physical plant and control and financial machinery in 
which this process goes forward. 

This project is under the control of a council made up of the super- 
intendents of these communities. It is carried on under the control of a 
Superintendents’ Council and under the auspices of the Institute of Edu- 
cational Research, Division of Structure and Organization of Teachers 
College, of which Paul R. Mort is executive officer. 

It is the first attempt to build up a composite picture of the fine schools 
which make up the educational systems of the metropolitan area. The 
school systems codperating in the project range from very small com- 
munities to very large ones. The communities represented, together with 
their representatives on the Superintendents’ Council, are as follows: 

















Communities 


Westchester County, N. Y. 
Ardsley 
Briarcliff Manor 
Brownville 
New Rochelle 
Rye—District No. 3 
Tarrytown 
White Plains 


Nassau County, N.Y. 
Sewanhaka High School 
Garden City 
Lawrence 
Elmont 


Queens County, N.Y. 
Forest Hills High School 


Bergen County, N. ]. 
Cliffside Park 
Englewood 
Glen Rock 
Hasbrouck Heights 
Ridgewood 
Rutherford 
Tenafly 


Essex County, N. ]. 


Essex Fells 
Montclair 


Passaic County, N. ]. 


Passaic 
Mountain View 


Union County, N. ]. 


Cranford 
Elizabeth 
Hillside 
Roselle 


Connecticut 


Greenwich 





Research Projects 


Members of the 
Superintendents’ Council 


A. W. Silliman, Supervising Principal 

O. E. Huddle, Supervising Principal 
Frederick H. Bair, Superintendent 

Herbert C. Clish, Superintendent 

Clifford O. Pratt, Supervising Principal 

J. L. Thompson, Superintendent 

H. Claude Hardy, Superintendent; also, 
Harold E. Hollister, District Superintendent 


A. T. Stanforth, Principal 

Frank R. Wassung, Superintendent 
Lawrence V. Dodd, Superintendent 
Abel Hansen, Supervising Principal 


Michael H. Lucey, Principal 


George F. Hall, Supervising Principal 
Winton J. White, Superintendent 
Kenneth C: Coulter, Supervising Principal 
C. C, Hitchcock, Supervising Principal 

I. B. Somerville, Supervising Principal 
Guy L. Hilleboe, Supervising Principal 

G. A. Kipp, Supervising Principal 


Mrs. Kathleen Tufts, Supervising Principal 
A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent 


W. B. Spalding, Superintendent 
Bert Bos, Supervising Principal 


Howard R. Best, Superintendent 

Ray E. Cheney, Superintendent 

A. G. Woodfield, Supervising Principal 
Joseph Bustard, Supervising Principal; also 
A. L. Johnson, County Superintendent 


Maynard W. Linn, Superintendent 
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AWARDS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR 1942-1943 


Sixty-five awards, totaling $77,700, for the academic year 1942-1943, 
have been announced by the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. The awards provide for study and research in the 
fields of economics; political science; sociology; statistics; political, social, 
and economic history; cultural anthropology; social psychology; geog- 
raphy; and related disciplines. 

Ten of the awards, carrying a basic stipend of from $1,800 to $2,500 for 
twelve months, plus travel allowance, cover postdoctoral research train- 
ing fellowships to men and women under thirty-five years of age who 
possess the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or its equivalent. These fel- 
lowships are granted for the purpose of enlarging the research training 
and equipment of promising young social scientists through advanced 
study and field experience. 

Fifteen appointments are predoctoral field fellowships, which carry a 
basic stipend of $1,800 for twelve months plus travel allowance. The 
recipients are graduate students under thirty years of age who have 
completed all the requirements for the doctorate except the thesis. The 
purpose of these awards is tc supplement formal graduate study by 
opportunities for field work that will assure firsthand familiarity with 
the data of social science in the making. 

The remaining forty awards are research grants-in-aid designed to 
assist mature scholars in the completion of research already well under 
way. These grants average about $400 and do not ordinarily exceed $1,000. 
Nine of these appointments were made through a special fund specifically 
granted for the purpose of assisting and encouraging the research of 
social-science faculties in the South. The objectives and requirements for 
eligibility are the same as those governing the national grants-in-aid, but 
applications are restricted to fourteen southern States. 

Of the sixty-five appointments, three are for study in London and five 
for study in Central and South America. 

The following list of awards, including institutional affiliations and 
subjects of studies, includes only those topics which have some interest in 
educational sociology: 

1. Postdoctoral Research Training Fellows in the Social Sciences 
Else Frenkel Brunswik, Ph.D., University of Vienna, Research Associate in Psy- 


chology, Institute of Child Welfare, University of California, for advanced aca- 
demic training in sociology and anthropology. 
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Margaret Lantis, Ph.D., University of California, Instructor in Anthropology, 
University of Minnesota, for academic training in sociology and a field study of 
selected areas of new settlement. 


. Predoctoral Field Fellows in the Soctal Sciences 


Robert Nathan Burr, History, University of Pennsylvania, for field training in 
Pan-Americanism in Colombia. 


John Benton Gillingham, Social Psychology, University of Wisconsin, for field 
training with reference to “white-collar” employees in selected industrial or- 
ganizations. 


John Landward, Sociology, Harvard University, for field training in population 
growth in relation to its economic and social aspects. 


Shotaro Frank Miyamoto, Sociology, University of Chicago, for field training in 
problems of the Japanese evacuation from the Pacific Coast. 


Erich Rosenthal, Sociology, University of Chicago, for field training in psychiatric 
methods with special emphasis on the psychology of the aged. 


Philip Selznick, Sociology, Columbia University, for field training in the admin- 
istrative procedures of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Melvin Marvin Tumin, Sociology, Northwestern University, for field training in 
acculturation in Guatemala. 


. Grant-in-Aid Appointees 

Roger G. Barker, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Illinois, for the 
completion of an investigation of the effects of severe, long-continued frustration 
upon behavior. 


Brewton Berry, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri, for the 
completion of a study on the Indians of Missouri, with special reference to the 
period 1673-1840. 

Robert Graham Caldwell, Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Dela- 
ware, for the completion of a study of corporal punishment in Delaware. 


Conald Clemmer, Senior Assistant Research Sociologist, Illinois State Prisons, 
Joliet, Illinois, for the completion of a study of gambling behavior. 
Rosalind Gould, Research Associate, The Bank Street Schools, New York City, 
for the completion of an experimental investigation of repression. 


Ernest R. Hilgard, Professor of Psychology and Education, Stanford University, 
for the completion of a study of the social aspects of housing. 


Sister M. Inez Hilger, Instructor, School of Nursing, St. Cloud Hospital, Minne- 
sota, for the completion of a study of customs, traditions, and beliefs in the rear- 
ing, training, and development of the primitive Arapaho child. 


Homer L. Hitt, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Louisiana State University, for 
the completion of a study of the impact of the war on the redistribution of popu- 
lation in Louisiana. 
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Helen Block Lewis, Instructor in Psychology, Brooklyn College, for the comple- 
tion of an experimental study of the role of the ego in cooperative and competitive 
work. 


Charles Price Loomis, Visiting Lecturer, Department of Sociology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, for the completion of a study of the social structure of Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, with its “Old Town” of Spanish Americans and its “New Town” of 
Anglo-Americans. 





“Some have spoken of the ‘American Century.’ I say that the century on which 
we are entering—the century which will come of this war—can be and must be the 
century of the common man. Perhaps it will be America’s opportunity to suggest 
the freedoms and duties by which the common man must live. Everywhere the 
common man must learn to build his own industries with his own hands in a prac- 
tical fashion. Everywhere the common man must learn to increase his productivity 
so that he and his children can eventually pay to the world community all that they 
have received. No nation will have the God-given right to exploit other nations. 
Older nations will have the privilege to help younger nations get started on the path 
to industrialization, but there must be neither military nor economic imperialism. 
The methods of the nineteenth century will not work in the people’s century which 
is now about to begin. India, China, and Latin America have a tremendous stake in 
the people’s century. As their masses learn to read and write, and as they become 
productive mechanics, their standard of living will double and treble. Modern sci- 
ence, when devoted whole-heartedly to the general welfare, has in it potentialities 
of which we do not yet dream. 

“When the time of peace comes, the citizen will again have a duty, the supreme 
duty of sacrificing the lesser interest for the greater interest of the general welfare. 
Those who write the peace must think of the whole world. There can be no privi- 
leged peoples. We ourselves in the United States are no more a master race than the 
Nazis. And we can not perpetuate economic warfare without planting the seeds of 
military warfare. We must use our power at the peace table to build an economic 
peace that is just, charitable and enduring.”—Henry A. Wattacz, Free World 
Association address, May 8, 1942 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Social and Economic Problems Arising Out of World War II; A 
Bibliography, compiled by Dororny Campsett Tompkins. Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Service, 1941, 114 pages. 


One of the perennial nightmares of social scientists in times of stress 
and emergency is caused by the difficulty of keeping up with the veritable 
flood of materials put out by governmental, semigovernmental, and pri- 
vate agencies. Miss Tompkins’s bibliography, presented in classified form 
and listing nearly a thousand items, equipped with a serviceable index, is 
a distinct contribution to those who try to keep abreast. There is no anno- 
tation of the items listed; perhaps this would be asking too much. The 
price of $1.50 seems high for a planographed, paper-bound volume, but 
those who deal with the social sciences will either want their own copy or 
will want to know where one is available. 


Problems of Post-War Reconstruction, edited by Henry P. Jorpan. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942, 


292 pages. 


The problem of postwar reconstruction has two aspects: first, the edu- 
cational reconstruction and, second, the economic reconstruction and 
adjustment. These may be said to be two aspects of the same thing but, 
after all, in viewing the postwar world we have to look at each of these 
and, in planning, each has to have special consideration. 

The book under review deals with the economic aspect of postwar re- 
construction. The book is a symposium, and results from a seminar on 
postwar reconstruction problems, which was set up in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Science of New York University immediately after 
the outbreak of the war in Europe. Therefore, the chapters are contrib- 
uted by specialists in the field and, as specialists, each has a major con- 
tribution; but inevitably the book lacks coherence, as would any book 
contributed by a group of specialists. However, this does not detract from 
the contribution or the value of the studies for those interested in or 
concerned with the problems treated. 

The teacher vitally interested in educational problems on the postwar 
world will find this book of very great value. 
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War as a Social Institution, edited by Jesse D. Crarkson and 
Tuomas C. Cocuran. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1941, Xvi + 333 pages. 


This book is a symposium in which twenty-six scholars approach the 
subject of war from five distinctly different positions. These points of 
view range from (1) the causes of war, (2) its strategy and tactics, (3) its 
effect upon the concept of neutrality, (4) its larger influence on social 
institutions, to (5) the implications of the present war to the United States 
of America. 

The book suffers considerably from lack of synthesis and organization 
which is a danger of such collections. It does, however, present some valu- 
able data upon war as a social institution. While it is not feasible to 
appraise each of the selections, the division dealing with America and the 
present war is perhaps the most significant. It is interesting to note, too, 
that this is the section which is perhaps the most philosophic and least 
related to research. 

The sections dealing with the vast array of causal factors related to 
war shed little light, and when put together make little sense in interpret- 
ing the present world scene. If the book does one thing it impresses upon 
the reader the helplessness with which even the men of learning survey 
the present world debacle. Perhaps the most pressing need of the intel- 
lectual today is for some scholar to arise among us who can take our 
microscopic studies and put them into a configuration which will make 
sense and give a feeling of direction. Much more water may have to pass 
over and under the bridge before social change convinces us of the degree 
to which our sacred concepts of the past have become outmoded and 
makes us think in new channels. 


How You Can Make Democracy Work, by Eucrne T. Lies. New 
York: The International Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Association Press, 1942, 128 pages. 


This book is an appeal for democratic action by every individual, be- 
ginning right in his own home community. It is an excellent overview 
for the layman who finds himself anxious to do something to make 
democracy work. The reader is introduced in pithy paragraphs to the 
essence of the democratic process; the concept of the community and his 
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relationships within it; the processes of community organization, over- 
organization, disorganization, and codrdination (all in nine pages); as 
well as special community services, as physical maintenance, protection, 
education, libraries, welfare, government, recreation, youth programs, 
and defense. 

In fact, the book covers in concise form the whole field of community 
development, organization, problems, and planning. It provides just the 
“common-sense” materials that community organization workers and 
school administrators wish to make available to board members and lay 
workers to help them comprehend the interrelationships of organiza- 
tions, the total community problem, and the importance of intelligent, 
informed participation by all the people. It inspires and suggests action; 
in a community with trained, able leadership, it should be an important 
contribution in making democracy work. 


The Crisis of Our Age, by Prrirm A. Soroxin. New York: E. P. 
Dutton anp Company, INc., 1942, 338 pages. 


There are three distinct systems of truth and knowledge, according to 
Professor Sorokin. The first, the ideational, finds its source of truth and 
value in revelation. The second, the sensate, is characterized by rejection 
of the supernatural and a dependence upon experiential knowledge. The 
third is a synthesis of the other two and is called the idealistic. Past civil- 
izations have alternated from the ideational to the sensate, and have died 
when populations refused to accept the change as inevitable. Our present 
crisis is the result of the decadence of our sensate system which has 
emphasized the mechanistic and atomistic nature of man. The author’s 
thesis is that we must change to a more ideational system. If we under- 
stand and accept the change we are destined for ever greater creativity, 
although of a different sort; but if we reject it our civilization must die 
and pass to the “morgue of history.” 

The author, apparently, is one of those who looks to a set of “natural 
laws” rather than to the social organization for an understanding of 
human behavior. This cycle is inevitable in the order of things, since each 
system carries with it the seeds of its own destruction and there are no 
alternatives. Such were the arguments concerning the cyclical theory of 
history, the iron law of wages, the law of supply and demand, and 
Malthus’s law of population. 
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Most sociologists will disagree with Sorokin on his major postulates 
because they see social phenomena from a different frame of reference. 
Most men have a faith in some values which they believe to be absolute. 
Students of Sumner, however, would be inclined to conceive these values 
as culturally determined and a result of reflection upon problems created 
by change rather than supersensory intuition. They would blame the 
present confusion concerning ultimate values to these social changes 
which have beset our culture. They prefer to look for a reintegration at 
some level which produces less conflict when we have assimilated these 
changes. Most of them are working with many organizations at the pres- 
ent time to help bring about this assimilation. 

Philosophers from the earliest times have been trying to put the pieces 
of culture into an understandable pattern. It is not an unforgiveable sin, 
then, if one with sociological background has his try. Dr. Sorokin goes 
outside his role as a scientist and becomes a philosopher-prophet-preacher. 
Like all prophets the world he sees is bad. Unlike the prophets of old, he 
has no aversion to using all the modern catch phrases and epithets he can 
muster in lambasting the contemporary false prophets (false according 
to Sorokin) who do not subscribe to his particular panacea. As a prophet 
he predicts doom for us unless we repent from our ways and turn to “a 
reenthronement of the real values it (our sensate culture) has discarded. 
Man must be conceived as “a bearer of absolute value,” and “as such he is 
sacred”! 

What the absolute values should be is not clear. Nazi Germany has 
become ultra-ideational—even to the extent of seeking supersensory 
guidance from Adolf Hitler’s hallucinations. Few of us would care for 
that type of creativity—even though it possesses dynamic enough to con- 
quer Europe. The author would have us repent of our sins and believe. 
Yet how can one believe when the nostrums sold even at the counter of a 
Harvard professor seem so foreign to rational thought. 


Anyway, it is a challenging book and should be read by all. 

















LIBRARY SOURCE FOR CLASSIFIED MATERIALS 
ON POSTWAR PLANNING 


WOODROW WILSON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
OF THE 
WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION 
8 West goth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation, incorporated in 1922 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, established in 1929 


OFFICERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1942—1943 


Mrs. Quincy Wright, President Harry D. Gideonse 

Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, Vice-President Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Frederick P. Keppel, Vice-President Esther G. Ogden 

Mrs. Charles E. Simonson, Secretary Marion E. Park 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong Whitney H. Shepardson 
Isaiah Bowman James T. Shotwell 

Josephus Daniels Adlai E. Stevenson 

Allen W. Dulles Arthur Sweetser 


Staff: Agnes F. Heaney, Executive Secretary 
Harriet Van Wyck, Librarian 


Purpose: To serve the public as a reference center on materials relating 
to the League of Nations and associated agencies, and in the 
general field of international organization and peace. 


BACKGROUND AND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick provided the nucleus of the Library in 1929 
when the collection of the League of Nations documents was turned over 
to the Foundation. The Library then became custodian of one of the 
few States Member Services for documents of the League of Nations, 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, the International Labour 
Organization, and the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
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Around this collection, the Library has built its carefully selected reference 
materials in the field of international organization, peace, and foreign 
affairs. It now contains some 6,000 volumes which include the bound 
League documents, classified by their subject content. Recently the Library 
has about doubled its Wilsoniana collection and naturally feels that this 
material is one of its greatest assets. 

The Library receives currently some 170 periodicals and news sheets. 
The New York Times clipping files date back to 1923 and are classified 
and filed under about 500 different headings. 

The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace turned over its 
collection of postwar planning materials to the Library in January 1942. 
Since then the collection has been expanded and classified, and is con- 
stantly increasing. This special collection includes books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals from public and private agencies here and abroad, as well as 
reports from governments-in-exile. Periodical references to postwar plan- 
ning from the beginning of the war to the present time are also included 
in the special postwar catalogue. 

The Library welcomes visitors. The material is for reference use only, 
and cannot be taken from the Library. Visiting hours are from nine to 
five during the week, and nine to one on Saturdays. During July and 
August the Library is closed on Saturdays. 

By special arrangement with the Library Committee, the Library may 
be used for group meetings in the late afternoon and evening. 
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Presenting the Program for 1942 


GENERAL THEME 


Education for Free Men 


DAILY TOPICS 


Sunday, November 8 
RENEWING OUR FAITH 


Monday, November 9 
SERVING WARTIME NEEDS 


Tuesday, November 10 
BUILDING STRONG BODIES 


Wednesday, November 11 
DEVELOPING LOYAL CITIZENS 


Thursday, November 12 
CULTIVATING KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 


Friday, November 13 
ESTABLISHING STURDY CHARACTER 


Saturday, November 14 
STRENGTHENING MORALE FOR VICTORY 


SPONSORS 





National Sponsors of American Education Week 
The National Education Association 
The American Legion 

The U. S. Office of Education 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Your attention 1s called to a recent related issue of 
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(MAY 1942) 
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